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UNATICS  form  an 
important  section  of 
our  population,  and 
their  importance  is 
increasing  year  by 
year.  But,  despite 
the  frequentt  asser- 
tions of  lunatics  that 
“ It’s  you,  not  me, 
who's  mad,”  the 
time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  sane 
minority  to  be 
guarded  by  the  in- 
sane majority. 

At  present,  that 
section  of  the  com- 
munity which  thinks 
it  is  sane  — and 
which  is  sane,  some- 
times — takes  care 
of  that  other  section 
of  the  community 
which  also  thinks  it 
is  sane,  but  which 
is  usually  insane. 
A difference  of 
opinion  merely,  and 
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ENGLAND  SWALES.  SCOTLAND. 


ICELAND. 


No.  1. — The  Superior  Sanity  of  England  and  Wales,  when  compared 
with  Scotland  and  with  Ireland;  also,  the  superior  sanity  of  Scotland  when 
compared  with  Ireland.  This  diagram  shows  for  every  1000  known  Lunatics 
in  the  Unite!  Kingdom  at  January  1,  1896,  the  Actual  number  per  1000 
and  the  Expected  number  per  1000  in  each  of  the  three  Divisions  of  the 
Kingdom  ; the  Expected  numbers  are  computed  on  the  respective  popula- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  year  1896.  [Actual  in  solid  black,  Expected  in 
striped  black  and  'white ; the  black  columns  add  up  to  iooo,  the  striped 
columns  add  up  to  iooo.] 


one,  moreover,  in  which  time  and  statistics 
seem  to  be  gradually  working  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  now  held  by  the  insane  minority,  for 
the  ranks  of  this  minority  are  being  appreciably 
swelled  by  recruits  from  the  opposite  camp, 
and  who  also,  presumably,  then  share  the 
opinion  of  the  insane  just  quoted. 

Omitting  the  discussion  of  this  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not  insane, 
an  investigation  of  the  existing  official  records 
of  this  question  of  lunacy  opens  up  some 
rather  interesting  features,  which  I have  been 
asked  by  the  Editor  of  Pearson's  Magazine 
to  examine  and  illustrate. 

First,  I deal  with  the  relative  degrees  of 
lunacy  for  England  and  Wales,  for  Scotland, 
and  for  Ireland,  respectively.  There  is  much 
vagueness  as  to  facts,  and  another  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  is  really  the  maddest 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  vagueness  as  to  the  facts  is  pretty 
generally  distributed  over  all  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  ; the  difference  of 
opinion  (I  should  say,  perhaps,  the  difference 
of  three  opinions)  is  localised  and  emphasised 
in  each  of  the  three  countries  that  make  up 
the  United  Kingdom  ; for  each  one  says  to  the 
other  “ It’s  you,  not  me — -who’s  the  maddest.” 
Diagram  No.  i refers  to  this  part 
of  the  inquiry ; it  pictures  the  facts 
for  known  lunatics  only,  viz.,  those 
persons  who  by  the  action  of  the 
lunacy  laws  are  known  by  the 

Commissions  in  Lunacy  to  be 

lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  whether  these  be 
housed  in  private,  pauper,  or 

criminal  establishments. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  for  me 
to  include  here  the  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  unknown  citizens 
who  also  are  more  or  less  insane, 
for  these  have  not  yet  lost  touch 
of  their  social  environment  to  a 
degree  which  calls  for  the  active 
interference  of  friends  or  of 
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relations  yet  a little  better  off  than  themselves 
on  the  score  of  sanity.  Moreover,  some 
of  these  unknown  insane  are  clever  and 
useful  members  of  the  community,  who  would 
strongly  object  to  be  called  insane — but  this 
objection  is,  as  we  know,  common  to  nearly 
all  the  units  of  this  important  group  of  our 
population. 

Inspection  of  No.  i shows  the  actual  and 
the  expected  distribution  of  lunatics,  in  the 
year  1896,  among  the  populations  of  England 
and  Wales,  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland.  Their 
actual  distribution  is  shown  by  the  solid 
black  columns,  whose  height  is  in  true 
proportion  to  the  number  of  lunatics — 
per  thousand  lunatics  in  the  United  King- 
dom — who  are  in  each  division  of  the 
kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  this  actual  distribution  of 
lunatics,  are  the 
striped  black  and 
white  columns, 
which  show  the 
expected  nurnbei  s 
of  lunatics  per 
thousand  of  tl  e 
lunatics  in  the 
United  Kingdom, 
who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  three 
populations, 
ought  to  be  in 
each  division  of 
the  kingdom. 

We  see  that  for 
England  and 
Wales  only,  is  the 
black  column 
shorter  than  the 
striped  column  ; 
both  for  Scotland 
and  for  Ireland, 
the  black  column 
is  taller  than  the 
striped  column, 
so  that  this  diagram  tells  us  that  while 
England  and  Wales  have  actually  fewer 
lunatics  than  they  are  entitled  to,  both  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  have  more  actual  lunatics 
than  the  number  to  be  expected  from  each 
of  these  divisions  of  the  country.  The 
figures  for  every  thousand  lunatics  in  the 


United  Kingdom  at  the  1st  January,  1 89$ 
are : 

Actual  Expected. 

Number.  Number. 

England  and  Wales  748  ...  778  minus  30  lunatics. 


Scotland  109  ...  106  plus  3 lunatics. 

Ireland  143  ...  116  plus  27  lunatics. 

United  Kingdom  ...1000  1000 


England's  actual  deficiency  of  30  lunatics 
per  1 00c  lunatics  is  made  up  by  the  excess 
of  actual  lunatics  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
nearly  all  England's  deficiency  being  made  up 
by  Ireland's  excess  in  this  matter  of  madmen. 

Turning  these  rather  suggestive  figures  into 
another  form,  we  get  the  following  results  : 

In  every  10,000  of  the  English  and  Welsh  population 
3 1 '4  people  are  lunatics. 

In  every  10,000  of  the  Scotch  population  33  6 people 
are  lunatics. 


In  every  10,000  of  the  Irish  population  40'3  people 
are  lunatics. 

In  every  10,000  of  the  British  population,  327  people 
are  lunatics. 

And  here,  again,  England's  rate  of  lunatics 
is  below  that  for  the  whole  country,  while  Scot- 
land’s and  Ireland’s  rates  are  above  the  rate 


129  Thousands.  395  Millions. 


No.  2.— This  diagram  contrasts  the  Sane  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Insane 
Population,  [the  two  cubes  are  in  true  proportion  to  the  numbers  printed  below  them.'} 
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for  the  whole  country — Ireland’s  very  much 
so.  In  other  words,  at  the  1st  January,  1896  : 

Actual  Actual 

Lunatics.  Lunatics. 

England  and  Wales  had  96,400,  viz.  : 3,900  too  few. 

Scotland  had  14,100,  viz. : 400  too  many. 

Ireland  had 18,400,  viz. : 3,500  too  many. 

United  Kingdom  had  128, goo. 

Viewing  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
splitting  it  into  two  groups, 
the  sane  and  the  known 
insane,  we  get  as  a result 
the  diagram  shown  in 
No.  2.  This  tells  us 
that  the  sane  section 
has  still  a good  margin 
of  safety,  quantitatively, 
against  the  possible 
danger  that  may  arise 
in  the  future  [when 
the  two  cubes  seen 
in  No.  2 shall  have 
attained  to  about  equal 
sizes]  as  to  whether  the 
sane  shall  take  care  of 
the  insane,  or  the  in- 
sane of  the  sane.  When 
these  two  cubes  be- 
come equal  in  size  the 
very  delicate  question 
will  arise  : “ Which  of 
us  two  is  mad  ? ” and 
then  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  greater 
vehemence  and  cun- 
ning of  the  insane  cube 
will  carry  the  argument 
in  its  own  favour, 
and  will  forthwith  shut 
up  the  sane  cube. 

In  this  case  the  in- 
sane would  propagate 
their  species,  and  the 
shut-up  sane  would 
not,  so  that  the  future 
(and  then  insane)  statis- 
tician would  have  to 
transpose  the  two  labels 
on  the  white  cubes 
shown  in  No.  2.  But 
whatever  changes  the 
future  may  show  in 

Vol.  III.— 66. 


this  respect,  we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that 
one  person  in  every  306  of  our  population  is 
a known  lunatic,  the  corresponding  results  for 
each  of  the  three  countries  being  : 

In  Person 

England  and  Wales...  1 

Scotland  j 

Ireland  , 


Is  a known 
Lunatic. 


Z'  Wools 

/ N CUa.  cXc  \ 

1 YV 
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fC  (.-0^2  Y 

j 1 
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No.  3.  The  Men  who  go  Mad.  Showing,  for 
England  and  Wales,  the  thirteen  occupations  that 
provide  the  highest  proportions  of  lunatics  per  1000 
of  the  populations  at  work  in  each  occupation.  [The 
area  inclosed  by  each  of  the  thirteen  circles  is  in  true 
proportion  to  the  rates  of  lunacy  per  1000  of  the  population 
in  each  occupation  ; the  six  occupations , VIII.  to  XIII., 
are  practically  equal  in  their  lunacy-productive  force .] 


...  in  318 
„ 298 
• • • „ 248 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  the  facts, 
we  always  get  the  results  that 
the  English  population  is  the 
least  tainted  with  insanity, 
that  the  Irish  population 
is  the  most  tainted,  and 
that  Scotland  takes  the 
middle  place  between 
these  two  extremes. 

I deal  now  with 
“ The  Men  who  go 
Mad  ” — see  No.  3.  It 
is  not  practicable  to 
extend  this  piece  of 
the  inquiry  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ; the 
results  set  out  in  No. 
3 relate  only  to  the 
population  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  they 
are  rather  interesting. 

The  census  of  1891 
enables  one  to  get  at 
the  population  in  about 
a hundred  different 
groups  of  Professions 
or  Occupations,  which, 
together,  make  up  the 
whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales  ; 
and  by  taking  the 
yearly  average  of  the 
number  of  lunatics 
admitted  to  asylums, 
etc.,  during  the  five 
years  1890-1894,  who 
are  also  classed  in 
similar  groups  of  occu- 
pation, we  get  a very 
fair  practical  test  of 
the  feature  to  which 
No.  3 relates. 

Of  the  thirteen  occu- 
pations most  prolific 
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of  lunatics  [per  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  each  occupation] 
Group  I.,  Hucksters,  etc.,  heads 
the  list.  The  reason  is  not  a long 
way  off — as  we  shall  see  when  we 
look  at  diagram  No.  4 [ Why  People 
Go  Mad ] , and  when  we  reflect  that 
the  nature  of  this  occupation  tends 
to  encourage  excessive  drinking. 

As  regards  Group  II.,  Wool- 
staplers,  etc.,  the  reason  is  not 
obvious  why  this  class  should 
stand  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
lunatics,  for  the  units  which  are 
comprised  by  this  Group  II.  are 
the  principals  in  the  business,  not 
the  working  “ hands  ” ; these  have 
only  quite  a low  rate  of  lunacy. 
One  can  understand  that  Group 

III. ,  Physicians,  etc.,  and  Group 

IV. ,  Barristers,  etc.,  should  be 
high  in  the  present  list,  for  the 
causes  mentioned  in  section  III. 
of  diagram  No.  4 [. Mental  Anxiety 
and  “ Worry,”  Overwork ] probably 
account  for  a large  part  of  the 
lunacy  among  this  Group  IV.  ol 
diagram  No.  3. 

As  regards  diagram  No.  4,  this 
shows  plainly  that  Cause  I.,  Dritik, 
is  an  easy  first  in  the  list  of  causes 
of  lunacy,  and  the  seven  other 
leading  causes  of  lunacy  follow  in 
the  order  given  in  this  diagram  : 
stated  numerically,  the  relative 
forces  of  these  eight  leading  causes 
of  insanity  are  : 


Cause  of  Insanity. 

No.  per 
Hundred 

I.  Drink 

Lunatics. 

316 

II.  Domestic  troubles 

151 

III.  Mental  Anxiety 

>3'4 

IV.  Old  Age  

13-2 

V.  Adverse  circumstances... 

130 

VI.  Accident 

6’5 

VII.  Religious  excitement  ... 

40 

VIII.  Love  affairs 

3-2 

No.  4.— Why  People  Go  Mad.  This  diagram  contrasts  the  relative 
forces  of  eight  prolific  Causes  of  Insanity.  [The  area  of  each  •white  due 

is  in  true  proportion  to  the  numerical  facts  here  shown  graphically .] 


IOOO 

Drink  sends  mad  nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  persons  who  become  insane  from  any  of 
these  eight  leading  causes,  and  its  force  is 
more  than  twice  as  strong  as  any  one  of  the 
other  seven  leading  causes  here  set  out. 


I have  now  to  deal  with  a rather  interesting 
feature  of  the  present  inquiry,  viz. : the  rela- 
tive degrees  of  insanity  of  the  English 
counties,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  local 
lunatics  per  ten  thousand  of  each  county’s 
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population.  For 
this  purpose,  I 
have  had  to  re- 
ject all  lunatics 
in  private  houses 
kept  by  special- 
ists, and  also  all 
lunatics  in  crimi- 
nal establish- 
ments, because 
these  two  classes 
of  lunatics  are 
drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the 
country,  and, 
therefore,  they 
cannot  rightly  be 
included  in  the 
calculation  of  the 
degree  of  local 
insanity  of  any 
place  where  these 
two  kinds  of 
establishments 
may  be. 

So  I base  this 
part  of  the  work 
on  the  records  of 
pauper  lunatics 
only,  who,  for 
practical  pur- 
poses, may  be 
regarded  as  being 
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detained  in  that  county  or  borough  asylum, 
or  workhouse,  etc.,  to  which  each  of  them 
belongs.  The  localisation  of  lunatics  is 
carefully  looked  after  by  local  corporations, 
etc.,  and  I remember  that  some  while  ago  I 
was  asked  to  calculate  the  number  of  future 
lunatics  that  would  in  certain  years  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates  of  a large  borough 
as  distinct  from  the  charges  for  future 
lunatics  on  the  county  in  which  the  borough 
is  placed.  Finally,  as  the  pauper  lunatics 
form  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lunatics  in  the  country,  we  have  a suffi- 
ciently large  numerical  base  to  work  on,  even 
when  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  class  only. 

The  final  results  obtained  from  my  calcula- 
tions are  now  thrown  into  six  groups,  which 
comprise  all  the  forty  English  counties. 
Southern  counties  are  in  italics.  Northern 


counties  in  ordinary  type,  and  the  North 
and  South  counties,  respectively,  are  the 
same  as  those  stated  in  my  article  “ Which 
is  the  Cleverest  County?”  See  Pearson’s 
Magazine  for  January.  These  groups  are  : — 

k Three  counties  whose  number  of  lunatics  per 
10,000  of  the  population  of  each  county  is  40  or 
more,  viz.  ; Hereford,  Middlesex , Gloucester  [in  the 
order  -written ]. 

Ik  Three  counties  whose  number  of  lunatics 
per  10,000  of  the  population  of  each  county  is  from 
35  0 to  39  9,  viz.  : Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  Dorset- 
shire [in  the  order  -written ]. 

HI-  Nine  counties  whose  number  of  lunatics  per 
10,000  of  the  population  of  each  county  is  from  30^0 

34  9.  viz.  : Norfolk,  Hampshire , Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Devonshire,  War- 
wickshire, Cambridgeshire,  Sussex  [in  the  order 
- written ]. 

I^k  Sixteen  counties  whose  number  of  lunatics 
per  10,000  of  the  population  of  each  county  is  from 
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25  o to  29'9,  viz. : Leicestershire,  Suffolk,  Shrop- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  Worcestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Kent,  Somerset,  Berkshire,  Monmouth- 
shire, Cornwall,  Northamptonshire,  Lancashire, 
Essex,  Cheshire,  Northumberland  [in  the  order 
written ]. 

V.  — Eight  countries  whose  number  of  lunatics 
per  10,000  of  the  population  of  each  county  is  from 
20*0  to  24  9,  viz.  : Lincolnshire,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Staffordshire,  Surrey,  Rutland,  Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire  [in  the  order  written]. 

VI.  — One  county,  Durham,  whose  number  of 
lunatics  per  10,000  of  its  population  is  under  20. 

Summing  up  these  results  in  still  more 
condensed  form  we  obtain  : 


Number  of  Lunatics 
per  10,000  of 
local  population. 


Southern  Northern 
Counties.  Counties. 


on  the  score  of  madness,  which  is  clearly- 
shown  by  the  present  inquiry. 

Diagram  No.  5 illustrates,  for  the  ten  years 
1887-1896,  the  remarkable  growth  of  lunatics 
to  population  in  Ireland,  the  moderate  growth 
of  lunacy  in  Scotland,  and  the  small  growth 
of  lunacy  in  England  and  Wales. 

This  quick  growth  in  Ireland  may  probably 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  accumulation  of 
lunatics,  for  certainly  the  number  of  fresh 
lunatics  admitted  to  asylums,  yearly,  is  not  so 
alarming  as  the  number  of  lunatics  to 
population  illustrated  by  No.  5.  If  we  deal 
only  with  fresh  lunatics  admitted  yearly,  we 
get  the  following  results  for  the  last  ten  years: 


I.  40  or  more 


V.  20’0  to  24  9 
VI.  Under  20 


2 ... 

3 ■■■ 

I 

3 

3 

Average  number  of 
fresh  Lunatics  per 
10,000  of  the  popu- 

Growth  of  the  “fresh 
lunacy”  rate,  taking 
the  rate  for  1886-1890 

8 ... 

Q 

lation. 

as  equal  to  100. 

8 ... 

...  8 

16 

8 

1 

1886-1890.  189I-1895. 
England  and  Wales  5’25  ...  5-91 

1886-1890.  1891-1895. 
100  ...  II2'6 

I 

...  7 

Scotland 

655  ...  7-39 

100  ...  1128 

Ireland 

...  603  ...  6'86 

100  ...  1138 

22 

18 

40 

So  that 

on  the  basis  of 

newly-admitted 

Readers  of  the  January  number  of  Pearson’s 
Magazine  may 
remember  that 
in  my  article, 

“ Which  is  the 
Cleverest  Coun- 
ty?” Middlesex 
took  the  first 
place  and  York- 
shire the  last. 

Now,  Middlesex 
again  takes  first 
place  [bar  the 
small  popula- 
tion of  Here- 
fordshire] for 
the  highest 

degree  of  madness,  and  Yorkshire  takes  the 
last  place  but  one.  I hope  that  the  feelings 
of  Yorkshire  people,  outraged  perhaps  by 
my  last  article,  may  now  be  soothed  owing  to 
this  very  favourable  position  of  their  county 


No.  6.— England  only.  The  relatively  Sane  North  versus  the 
relatively  Insane  South.  [The  area  of  each  of  these  white  discs  is  in 
true  proportion  to  the  numerical  statement  written  on  each.  See  text  for 
definition  of  “ North  ” and  “ South .”] 


lunatics,  Ireland  does  not  show  nearly  so  bad 

a record  as  on 
the  basis  of  total 
lunatics  to  total 
population. 
Still,  the  grow- 
ing accumula- 
tion of  lunatics 
in  the  Irish 
population  is  a 
hard  fact  which 
is  strikingly 
illustrated  by 
diagram  No.  5. 
Diagram  No. 


6 shows  that 
the  northern 
counties  of  England  are  far  less  mad  than  the 
southern  counties — a fact  that  I am  glad  to  be 
able  to  show,  for,  as  regards  cleverness,  the 
north  of  England  came  out,  last  month,  a very 
bad  second  to  the  south. 
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